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not solve the problems set, it gives considerable encouragement to the 
scientific workers in the field of criminology. Thus the author is able 
to determine that "approximately 40 per cent of the Bedford 88 are 
decidedly less efficient in whatever these tests measure than is the 
average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen." 

The kind of work which is being done at Bedford Hills, of which this 
volume is an excellent example, is of inestimable service to the commu- 
nity in freeing the field of criminology from prejudice and convention. 
The fact stands out clearly in this study that delinquency cannot be 
successfully investigated or treated from the point of view merely of its 
social relations. The conviction is growing that the study of criminality 
is a branch of mental science. The author points out that "at best, the 
strong character cannot be the rule among individuals two-thirds of 
whom have less intelligence than that possessed by the average individual 
among a group of children of fifteen." The reformatory type of delin- 
quent must be considered as deficient in some respect, even though he 
may not come under the accepted classification of feeble-mindedness. 
Even the more intelligent third of the subjects dealt with in this study 
differs very markedly in stability and emotional control from the com- 
parable successful individuals described under the group of college 
minds. Most of the reformatory women represent social failures due 
to some inherent weakness of character — "they have made a failure 
of prostitution, even as they have made a failure of everything else. 
Scanty, indeed, is the comfort or happiness that has fallen to their lot. 
They have not the wit to escape fine and arrest, and few come to the 
reformatory who are not woefully illclad and unkempt." 

Herman M. Adler 
Psychopathic Institute 
Cook County Juvenile Court 



An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace and the Terms oj Its Perpetua- 
tion. By Thornstein Veblen. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. xiii-l-367. $2. CO. 
The problem of readjustment at the conclusion of the present war 
challenges the attention of all thoughtful persons. Books in which they 
are scientifically discussed deserve more consideration than the current 
run of literature dealing with the various phases of the war itself. Among 
such books there can be found few if any manifesting a deeper penetra- 
tion or a more impartial treatment of the mode of securing a permanent 
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peace and of the obstacles which lie in the way of it than this volume by 
Professor Veblen. 

The specific questions considered are, first, "what are the terms on 
which peace at large may hopefully be installed and maintained ? What, 
if anything, is there in the present situation that visibly makes for a 
realization of these necessary terms within the calculable future ? And 
what are the consequences presumably due to follow in the near future 
from the installation of such a peace at large ?" The answers to these 
questions are sought, "not in terms of what ought dutifully to be done 
toward the desired consummation, but rather in terms of those known 
factors of human behavior that can be shown by analysis of experience to 
control the conduct of nations in conjunctions of this kind." 

Without waiting for answers one is inclined to reflect that a scientific 
analysis of human experience, while it should show what has controlled 
the conduct of nations in the past, may not rightfully claim to evince 
what must control such conduct in the future. There is always an "if" 
in projecting the line of social advancement on the basis of past experi- 
ence. There is always the possibility, though it may not be a probabil- 
ity, and more's the pity, that a nation may "wake up," take thought, 
and by so doing modify its course of development as previously deter- 
mined by the controlling factors of the past. This the author would 
doubtless admit, for he is no laissez-faire philosopher. It is therefore 
a fair interpretation of his avowal of method to say that he evinces 
anticipatively an unwarranted sensitiveness to the rather cheap criticism 
so often directed against the hortatory method. Science does not 
exhort, but a man of science who from a knowledge of the past foresees 
the dangers of the future does not lower the dignity of his work by 
well-grounded appeal for social action. Even the ancient prophets with 
little science but much prescience managed to say some things which 
the world will not willingly let die. We are inclined to think that this 
book would be a more successful piece of work if the author had been less 
successful in detaching himself from the present social situation. It 
somehow gives the impression of a lack of sincerity and earnestness. 
The author is too cool. The treatment would have lacked nothing in 
dignity and would have gained in compelling power if along with the 
scientific analysis of present habituations of thought, of preconceptions, 
and of prejudices which have lead the world into the present dibdcle, 
it had distinctly avowed as object a conviction of sin on the part of 
modern nations and proclaimed with some of the vehemence of the 
ancient prophets, "Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish!" 
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All this by the way. Another reflection, however, before we proceed 
to the answers set forth to the questions raised. 

In clearing the ground for the discussion the author apparently could 
not avoid a fling at the pacifists. That is of course perfectly legitimate. 
It is the open season for pacifists. Their "quest for a basis of enduring 
peace," he says, "has resulted in nothing tangible." True enough, 
but they seem to be about the only persons who have been on such 
quest. At least nobody else appears to have been in eager pursuit of 
it or with more fruitful results. The difficulty with the pacifist accord- 
ing to indictments, all and several, is that he is poorly equipped with 
knowledge of society. For his poor equipment, however, he is not 
altogether to blame. Something should be charged against those 
scientists who profess to view society objectively, and, while evincing 
confidence in their own power of self-direction, disclaim that power 
for society as a whole. According to a more or less gratuitous fling in 
this book the pacifist labors to prove the axiomatic — "that war is 
bloodier than peace." It would be well if this were the case, but it is 
not. There is by no means general recognition of the pacifist's claim 
that war, being "the sum of all villainies, " utterly deserves the contempt 
of all moral and reflecting men. The truth is that men almost generally 
are impressed by the glamor, the "pomp and circumstance," of war. 
Witness the dominant appeal of current literature in word and illustra- 
tion. We need another Cervantes and a new Don Quixote to do for 
war what the greatest of satires did for feudalism and knight-errantry. 
And this service is as likely to be performed by an avowed pacifist as 
by any of his too abundant and unsparing critics. 

Turning now to the findings of the book we have, first, that perma- 
nent peace requires the complete elimination of dynastic governments 
and imperial establishments as, for instance, in Germany and Japan. 
There must follow a league of nations on a footing of formal equality. 
The definite line of procedure with regard to Germany, whose case is 
regarded as typical, is presented as follows: 

i. The definitive elimination of the Imperial establishment, together with 
the monarchical establishments of the several states of the Empire and the 
privileged classes; 

2. Removal or destruction of all warlike equipment, military and naval, 
defensive and offensive; 

3. Cancelment of the public debt, of the Empire and of its members — 
creditors of the Empire being accounted accessory to the culpable enterprise 
of the Imperial government; 
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4. Confiscation of such industrial equipment and resources as have con- 
tributed to the carrying on of the war, as being also accessory; 

5. Assumption by the League at large of all debts incurred, by the Entente 
belligerents or by neutrals, for the prosecution or by reason of the war, and 
distribution of the obligation so assumed, impartially among the members of the 
League, including the peoples of the defeated nations; 

6. Indemnification for all injury done to civilians in the invaded terri- 
tories; the means for such indemnification to be procured by confiscation of all 
estates in the defeated countries exceeding a certain very modest maximum, 
calculated on the average of property owned, say, by the poorer three-fourths 
of the population — the kept classes being properly accounted accessory to the 
Empire's culpable enterprise [pp. 271-72]. 

Having thus, perhaps the author would prefer us to say "predicted" 
the post-bellum procedure, the book goes on to the consideration of 
certain conditions which after the establishment of peace are likely to 
arise to jeopardize its continuance. These conditions will owe their 
appearance, first of all, to patriotism, which is defined as "a sense of 
partisan solidarity in respect of prestige," which with fair accuracy 
describes the sentiment as " she is taught," but particularly to the con- 
tinuance of the present industrial order, that is, the price system. With 
unsparing and most acute analysis it is shown that even if we are suc- 
cessful in securing peace as between nations, the continuous conduct of 
business affairs for gain must lead inevitably to internal dissensions 
between those who have and those who have not, which in turn will lead 
to war. For both parties being equally persuaded of the justice of their 
claims a decision either way will be an intolerable iniquity in the eyes 
of the losing side, and history teaches that in such quarrels the recourse 
has always been to force (p. 366). The preservation then of our present 
pecuniary scheme of law and order is incompatible with continuous 
peace. 

This prospect of consequences to follow from the installation of peace at 
large might well be taken into account beforehand by those who are aiming 

to work out an enduring peace [p. 366] It should evidently be part of 

their endeavors from the outset to put events in train for the present abatement 
and eventual abrogation of the rights of ownership and of the price system in 
which these rights take effect [p. 367]. 

Exactly so. After all, then, we learn from the book something which 
"dutifully should be done." Will the nations do it ? One is reminded 
of the parable of the rich young man, who, on being told what it was 
necessary for him to do to attain perfection, "went away sorrowful," 
and, so far as we are informed, returned no more. 
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We regard this book as thoroughly worth while. It is a dispassion- 
ate, objective, and uncompromising treatment of a most important 
subject. It is written in an attractive style. Droll humor lights up 
a page now and then, and in the treatment of the foibles of men and 
nations there is the trenchant irony that is characteristic of the style 
Veblenesque. 

I. W. HOWERTH 

University of California 



Science and Learning in France. With a Survey of Opportunities 
for American Students in French Universities. Edited by 
John H. Wigmore. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 191 7. 
Pp. xxxviii+454. $1.50. 

One of the beneficial results of this war is that we are getting better 
acquainted with our Allies, especially France, Russia, and Great Britain. 
France, as the homeland of sociology, is of especial interest to American 
students of the science, for it was French science which gave birth to 
sociology. The purpose of this volume is to put before the American 
public the contributions of France in all fields of scientific knowledge; 
and in addition to furnish to American university students all information 
bearing on graduate work in France. 

Each chapter, therefore, sets forth briefly: (1) the notable achieve- 
ments of French scholarship in that particular field during the past 
century; (2) the course of instruction given in that particular field, now 
or recently, in the universities of France, particularly at the University 
of Paris; (3) the facilities available for study and research, including 
libraries, laboratories, archives, museums, and special schools. 

There is a brief introduction on "The Mind of France" by ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard. This is followed by a longer introduction 
by Professor George Ellery Hale on "The Intellectual Inspiration of 
Paris." Then, successively, the great fields of scientific study and 
research are surveyed in the manner described above, beginning with 
anthropology and archaeology and ending with sociology and zoology. 
There are several appendixes on educational advantages in France, 
the organization, degrees, and requirements of institutions of higher 
learning, and, finally, an appendix on practical suggestions. 

Beside the different committees of American scholars who drafted the 
various chapters, the book is sponsored by nearly a thousand represen- 
tative teachers in American universities. As a handbook for American 
students who contemplate study abroad the book will be indispensable. 



